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SMALL HOLDINGS IN 
ENGLAND 



INTRODUCTORY. 

For more than thirty years it has been a constant study 
with me to urge the great gain which would follow to the 
national welfare were the laws of England to be so modi- 
fied as to permit of a great increase in the numbers of 
persons fitted by knowledge and character and means to 
become cultivators of small portions of land. 

It has been my practice to visit many parts of England 
where successful small farms have been carried on, and to 
make the personal acquaintance of the hardworking people 
who cultivate them. Perhaps it may be permitted to me 
to state that I am a rent -paying dairy farmer. For six- 
teen years I have been an active member of the Small 
Holdings Committee of the County Council of Worces- 
tershire, where Small Holdings are more numerous and 
successful than in most parts of England. For over 
twenty years I have been the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Allotments and Small Holdings Association, 
which has during that time received and answered 
many thousands of letters asking for advice and assis- 
tance in procuring land, from working people in every 
part of England and Wales. 

The opinion^ I have formed and the conclusions arrived 
at are based upon a long and close personal knowledge 
of the subject, and the statements made by me are offered 
as personal evidence upon matters which have come under 
my own notice, rather than as gleanings from the works 
and experience of others. Hence my remarks and conclu- 
sions must be necessarily incomplete ; but I hope they are 
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not on that account either prejudiced, unfair, or one- 
sided. At any rate, it is a source of honest satisfaction 
that Parliament and public opinion have largely adopted 
the point of view which my colleagues and myself, as 
well as many earlier writers and workers upon the subject, 
have strenuously maintained ; and to those who are at 
the trouble to read this pamphlet I hope to offer such 
facts and considerations as may leave them assured that 
the subject it treats upon is one of vital consequence to all 
those who are interested in our national well-being. 

Rise of the Small Holdings Movement. 

It is only of very recent date that the question of Small 
Farming has been seriously regarded in England ; and 
even now it is looked upon by the greater portion of the 
larger farmers of England, and the newspapers which they 
support, as a more or less foolish and impracticable 
" fad " which politicians have found it advisable to pro- 
mote and encourage for reasons of their own, but which 
long-headed and wise persons will quickly see to be based 
upon false and illusive conclusions . 

The argument derived from the fact of the need for 
machinery in farming has been used for far more than 
it is worth ; and the greater industry and intelligence 
of the small farmer over the average wage -paid farm 
labourer has usually not been allowed its due weight and 
consequence . 

The fact that English agricultural methods and prac- 
tice have rightly obtained world-wide fame, and that the 
breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs have reached a 
higher grade in Great Britain than elsewhere, has brought 
about in the past a condition of public opinion in which 
the importance of the breeding of these animals has been 
assumed to be of greater moment than any other with 
regard to the land ; combined as this was with a heavier 
crop return per acre than could be shown elsewhere. 

William Cobbett, the well-known observer of eighty 
years ago, wrote graphic descriptions of English farm 
life, pointing out the irony of the splendid feeding and 
condition of the flocks and herds of England, and the 
poverty and semi -starvation of the men and their families 
who looked after these pampered animals. England for 
over thirty years from 1815 deliberately arranged that 
the prices of corn, and consequently of rents, should be 
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kept up whilst the poorer people went short of food in 
consequence. 

Here and there, after the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1846, writers were found who argued that in addition to 
permitting the poor man and his family to buy untaxed 
bread and flour, the land laws of England ought to be so 
modified that they should be able to get land on which 
if they desired they might grow food for themselves. 
Cobden and Bright, J. S. Mill, H. Fawcett, and many 
others, gave their powerful aid to this view, but it was 
not until political power was placed in the hands of the 
rural voters that it became clear a vigorous demand 
would be made by the leaders of the newly enfranchised 
men under the Franchise Act of 1884, that Small 
Holdings should be provided by local authorities in 
default of action by the owners of the soil. 

Landowners in England had other objects in view 
than the creation of a class of small land occupiers or 
owners, who would probably interfere with the pre- 
vailing traditions in favour of game preservation and 
political subserviency. The land agents and legal 
advisers of the landowners were even more opposed to 
the uprising of an order of things which would give the 
increased trouble and cost of more numerous rents to 
collect and a greater outlay on repairs. 

The signal for the peaceful revolution which was 
coming was given when Joseph Arch, in 1872, demanded 
the vote for his fellow -labourers, and legal changes which 
would enable the poor man to get a small piece of land 
at a fair rent. No one more powerfully enforced this 
than Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in a book called the 
Radical Programme and in numerous speeches throughout 
the country. 



Three Acres and a Cow. 

An Association with its headquarters in Birmingham, 
eventually called the Allotments and Small Holdings 
Association, of which The Right Hon. Mr. Jesse Collings, 
M.P., was first President, The Right Hon. Sir W. Foster, 
M.P., Chairman, and myself was Hon. Secretary, issued 
the leaflet of which I was the author, entitled " Three 
Acres and a Cow," in the year 1884, and the agitation 
thus commenced has been persistently continued until in 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1907, the answer 
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has been given to the question I asked when I wrote 
" Three Acres and a Cow " : " Lord Tollemache's 
labourers can hire three acres of grass land and keep a 
cow ; why should not others be able to do the same ? " I 
urged, and so far as I know, was the first to do so, that 
Small Holdings must be supplied, by local authorities, with 
compulsory powers for procuring land to be re-let. 

It will be observed that the object stated is to hire 
land in preference to purchase. Advocates in plenty 
were to be found in favour of the system of freehold 
owners of small pieces of land after the manner which 
prevails with such remarkable results in large parts of 
France and other European countries. My lifelong know- 
ledge of the English labourer convinced me that what 
he desired was to hire land at a fair rent with security 
of tenure and the right to compensation for his improve- 
ments. Lord Tollemache was a far-seeing, broad-minded 
Conservative land -owner in Cheshire, who, in order to 
secure high-class labourers for his tenants of dairy farms, 
devised the plan of allowing them, to the number of over 
three hundred, to hire with their cottages, which they 
hold direct from the owner, three acres apiece of grass 
land on which they could keep a cow and pigs and 
poultry, and rear a calf. 

The happiest results followed, and the sight of so much 
humble well-doing and comfort so aroused my admira- 
tion that, with Lord Tollemache's sympathetic approval, 
I wrote the leaflet called " Three Acres ahd a Cow," and 
its circulation by hundreds of thousands throughout the 
country clearly showed that it met the views of the people 
it was designed to serve. 

Of the political morass in which English politics were 
landed after the elections of 1885 and 1886 it is no 
part of my duty to write, hut only to observe that the 
Conservative Government in 1887 passed a halting and 
feeble measure for the compulsory provision of land for 
allotments up to one acre of arable or three of pasture 
(thus justifying the cry of " three acres and a cow "). 

Small Holdings Act, 1892, Land Purchase. 

The Small Holdings Act, 1892, gave County Councils 
voluntary powers for the purchase of land for Small 
Holdings to be re -sold to men who would themselves 
cultivate the land and who were prepared to advance not 
less than one -fifth of the purchase -money ; the balance 
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to be repaid over a period of forty years, which experi- 
ence showed could be done by charging 4 per cent, upon 
the loan to the purchaser. 

This Act has been practically a dead letter, although 
in the counties of Worcester and Lincoln good results 
followed upon its adoption to a/ limited extent . 

With the exception of those in Lincolnshire the County 
Council Small Holdings in Worcestershire are the most 
important in the country, although unfortunately the 
total area of the estates of the Worcestershire County 
Council only amount to about 260 acres, occupied by 
over 100 tenants. The principal County Council estate 
is at Catshill, near Broms grove, where there are about 32 
small holders, who have on an average 4^ acres each, on 
which are principally grown strawberries and vegetables. 
For this land each occupier paid down one -fifth of its 
value, which was about £38 per acre, and the County 
Council advanced him the remainder of the purchase - 
money. For this loan the small holder paid 4 per cent., 
which included both principal and interest, and in forty 
years the debt is entirely repaid, at a cost to the small 
holder of no more than the average farm rent of the dis- 
trict for the land. In nine cases the County Council 
has, in addition, advanced to the small holders three- 
quarters of the actual cost of building suitable houses 
and farm premises, averaging £230 in each case, the 
small holder finding the remaining quarter, averaging 
£76. The charge for interest and repayment of prin- 
cipal has been punctually paid, and at the present time 
most of the small holdings and their owners are believed 
to be prosperous. 



Parish Council Small Holdings. 

Allusion has been made to the Local Government Act, 
1894 — better known as the Parish Councils Act. This 
was shorn of some of' its best provisions by the action 
of the House of Lords which Mr. Gladstone strongly 
objected to, and was prepared, if his colleagues in the 
Cabinet had approved, to appeal against to the country 
by means of a dissolution of Parliament. Amongst the 
new powers of the Act which happily escaped destruc- 
tion was the power given to Parish Councils, then for 
the first time called into being, to hire land where they 
could do this by means of a (voluntary agreement, without 
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restriction as to size, and" to re-let the land to men requir- 
ing Small Holdings. 

In many parts of England the establishment of Parish 
Councils has been of little benefit, owing frequently to 
the fact that the labourers and little tradesmen of the 
district have been overawed and outvoted by the large 
farmers and employers of labour and the landlords and 
their friends. In some parishes it has been possible 
for leaders of the people to gain a majority, and in a 
few instances this has been used for the good purpose 
of acquiring land for Small Holdings, which has been 
re-let at a small margin of profit to cover expenses. 

The county of Worcester furnishes some striking 
examples of the good which it has been possible to secure 
by means of the Parish Councils Act in the parishes of 
Belbroughton and Castle Morton, of which I briefly 
give a few details. 

Belbroughton Parish Council hires over 300 acres let to 
about 140 tenants, Casstlemorton 220 acres and 70 tenants, 
Hampton 92 acres and 50 tenants. The Belbroughton 
Parish Council, under the leadership of the Rector (Rev. 
J. H. Eld), made a start in 1895 by hiring 18 acres at 
a rent of £49 10s., which were re-let to 30 tenants at a 
rent of £54 13s., which was paid in advance. 

In eight years this Parish Council had hired 200 acres 
at £261 per year, and re-let the land to 1 14 tenants pay- 
ing £357 per year, and there is money always in hand 
for the purpose of hiring more land when opportunity 
offers . 

The comfort and happiness of the people has enor- 
mously increased ; there are 40 horses and carts kept 
now where there were not half-a-dozen before ; indeed, 
as the Chairman of the Parish Council (Mr. Gill) has 
recently said, the people were " rolling in comfort." 

The Castle Morton Parish Council, near Malvern, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Weaver, furnishes a convinc- 
ing proof of the value and gain of Small Holdings where 
the occupiers have not the advantage of market gardening 
and the growth of special crops of fruit and vegetables . 

The Parish Council hires about 220 acres relet in about 
70 tenancies, rents from 10s. to 30s. per acre, in lots of 
from half -an -acre to five acres. Having considerable 
common rights here, the occupiers winter the sheep, etc., 
on their small meadows and grow roots and straw crops 
for winter fodder on the tillage for cattle, colts, etc., also 
corn for their own consumption. The rents have always 
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been punctually paid, with small exceptions. A few 
grow vegetables, etc., for Malvern market. 

Facts like the foregoing greatly strengthened the argu- 
ment of those who urged both that public authorities 
should be invested with increased powers of hiring and 
re-letting land, and that the results of such action would 
be greatly beneficial. 

It will be noticed in the cases of these two parishes 
that, whilst Belbroughton has depended largely on grow- 
ing market garden crops and disposing of them in Bir- 
mingham twelve miles distant, the Castle Morton Small 
Holders cultivate ordinary farming crops successfully 
and so are not dependent on what are called " fancy 
crops " such as strawberries and vegetables. 

An interesting development is now taking place at 
Belbroughton where the Parish Council has recently hired 
another farm of 70 acres to, be relet in Small Holdings 
on which the tenants have decided to chiefly grow 
ordinary farm crops including wheat, which will be 
ground to supply bread to their families, the offals of 
which will be used for pig feeding, which they have 
proved to be profitable. The average size of an English 
household is five, and the average consumption of wheat 
is not less than six or seven bushels of wheat per head, 
and the people are satisfied it will pay them to make their 
own bread in preference to buying it from the local 
baker. 

All of these facts, insignificant as they may be counted 
by the side of great Imperial ambitions, go to show the 
solid basis on which the uprising of the Small Holder 
in England is being firmly built. 



Difficulties in Starting Small Holdings. 

It must not be overlooked in considering the outlook 
for Small Holdings in England that in many parts of the 
country the successful cultivation of land on a' small scale 
is a lost art. For generations the land has been 
accumulating in fewer hands both of ownership and 
occupation, owing to the extraordinary indifference in the 
past to the consequences of the suicidal policy of allowing 
land to be " tied up " by deeds of settlement the main 
purpose of which is to maintain a favoured family in 
wealth and ascendancy without regard to the interests 
of the rest of the community. 
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It frequently happens that the great " settled " estate 
is administered on lines which make for the prosperity 
of such persons as occupy large farms upon it. They 
have the advantage of good houses and buildings often 
held at a moderate rent, and changes of tenancy are 
reluctantly and seldom made. Along with the farms 
go a number of " tied houses " in which the labourers 
upon the farms are housed, more or less in a condition 
of partial serfdom, for when a man is liable at a week's 
notice to be turned out of a house with no prospect Of 
getting another, it does not make for his freedom or 
independence. 

Small Holdings on many of these great settled estates 
are looked upon with disfavour, as entailing more trouble 
in rent collection and greater expense in repairs, besides 
the fact that with a greater number of tenants a less 
subservient class may gradually establish itself. It is 
still the fact in some districts, and not unnaturally, that, 
as Lord Lansdowne explained in the House of Lords, 
a precious privilege of large estate ownership is the 
right to choose who shall be associated with the 
temporary or life owner in the cultivation of the land, 
and if it happens that the views of the proprietor are 
to be reflected in the politics and religion of the occupier 
of the land, who shall complain? It is not every land- 
owner who in the pithy words of Earl Carrington is 
prepared for his tenantry to " pray where they like, 
vote how they like, and shoot what they like." 



Necessity foe Establishing Experimental Small 
Holdings. 

In the not distant future it will be necessary for 
Government, acting through the Board of Agriculture, to 
devote much more generously than has hitherto been done 
the funds needed for careful and continuous instruction 
in the cultivation and cropping and stocking of Small 
Holdings throughout the country. The margin of profit 
for the small holder is not sufficient for him to make 
many experiments, which are bound not to show a 
profitable result. As is done in the United States and 
Canada, and to some extent in Denmark and Germany 
and France, national institutions for the education and 
training of small holders, and experimental farms will 
be found both needful and profitable in their results. 
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The large farmers have been able to achieve great 
benefits by voluntary and powerful agricultural societies, 
but the small holder without sacrificing his independence 
will need, not coddling nor State help in earning a 
living, but the means to improve his knowledge and 
profit by the experience of what will prove to be an 
educational work. 



General Election, 1906, and Small Holdings. 

At the General Election of 1906 the subject of Small 
Holdings was passionately raised again, all the more 
from the fact that the good which had been done by the 
Small Holdings provisions of the Parish Councils Act, 
1894, had made its influence felt in the formation of a 
public opinion resolved that the time had come for 
drastic steps to be taken to secure the creation of Small 
Holdings which the Act of 1892 had so signally failed 
in providing. 

The Government formed by Sir H. Campbell -Banner - 
man was animated by the pregnant idea of its beloved 
chief that it was its duty to secure that the land of the 
country " should become less of a pleasure ground for 
the rich, and more of a treasure-house for the poor." 

How remarkably these words appealed to those most 
concerned is shown by the fact stated by Lord Carring- 
ton, the President of the Board of Agriculture, that six 
months after the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 
1907, became law the applications to County Councils 
for land to hire for Small Holdings were for 319,000 
acres from 19,000 persons. Compare these figures with 
the experience of the Small Holdings Act, 1892, and its 
600 acres of land purchased in sixteen years, and ft 
will be recognised how enormously greater, is the wish 
to; hire land rather than to buy it. 



Enclosure of the Commons. 

Large holdings are a modern form of farming. Until 
wars and protection enormously raised the price of wheat 
and the rent of land, England was farmed in the main 
by small farmers. Readers of Arthur Young's travels 
in the eighteenth century, and students of Crabbe's poetry 
and Goldsmith's lament over the times when " every rood 
of land maintained its man," will be well aware that the 
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style of ranch farming which has prevailed somewhat 
in England in the nineteenth century is foreign to the 
habits and genius of the people in the past, and has led 
to untold degradation and overcrowding in the towns. 

The enclosure of the commons of England, amounting 
to not under six million acres of land, lasting from the 
time of Queen Anne in 1708, to 1846, was defended 
largely on the ground that more people would find 
employment by the improved cultivation of the en- 
closed land over that which it had received as common 
land, from an indiscriminate crowd of more or less poverty- 
stricken cottagers who had turned their poorly-bred stock 
upon it. Further, it was pointed out that the revolution 
in manufacturing, brought about by the invention of the 
steam engine, demanded vast flocks of labour, as cheap 
as possible. Therefore two great objects were to be 
gained by depriving the poor man of his common. The 
land (incidentally added to the estates of the neighbour- 
ing owners) would be better cultivated by fewer and 
better -waged labourers, and the manufacturers would be 
supplied with gangs of men, women, and children who, 
deprived of a scanty living on the " waste " of the 
manor, would be only too thankful to receive the liberal 
wages of the generous and thoughtful capitalist manu- 
facturers in the towns. In how many guises does 
" humbug " succeed in arraying itself ! 

These specious arguments were good enough for a 
legislature dominated by land -owners and free from the 
criticism or adverse votes of the people they were robbing 
of their most precious possession. Until the franchise 
for labourers was gained in 1884, for nearly 200 years 
the villager in England was shut out from the chance of 
bettering himself by entering on the business of farm- 
ing, which he knew most about, and for generations all 
the ablest and strongest boys and girls were of necessity 
driven away from their homes from the sheer hopeless- 
ness of doing anything which could prevent their ending 
their days as paupers. Meanwhile, the country was gradu- 
ally depopulated ; millions of people were compelled to 
take to life in the towns or the Colonies, and, inciden- 
tally, the imports of food into England gradually grew 
up to £170,000,000 sterling per annum. At the same 
time the number of small holdings steadily decreased, 
and advocates of large farming naturally pointed to the 
" economic necessity " which drove the small farmer out 
of existence ! The fact was overlooked that whenever a 
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Small Holding was for sale some large landowner (or his 
professional advisers for him) was prepared to give a 
fancy price for what had, perhaps, interfered with the 
game preserving of the district or had permitted a person 
of obnoxious politics to rear his head in independence. 
The small holding, once purchased, was usually added to 
the nearest large farm, and the home of one more family 
destroyed. It may be expected, amongst other results, 
that the new Small Holdings Act will lessen the appetite 
for absorbing small farms into bigger ones, when those 
who want land may require their County Council or the 
Board of Agriculture to provide it for them on proof being 
given of their fitness for it. 

A return towards the old order of things has been' 
begun in rural England in the characteristic English 
way. The absurdity of a system of land laws which 
assists in driving away from the country the most indus- 
trious and capable workers has been acknowledged, and 
instead of repealing the laws which have permitted the 
mischief to be done, a plan has been set up for the com- 
pulsory expropriation of portions of great estates and 
farms on which to reinstate members of a class whose 
fate it has been for generations to be prevented getting 
on to the land. Well might the shade of Charles 
Kingsley exclaim in favour of back doors 1 



Small Holders A Substantial Class. 

In considering the small holdings question, great con- 
sequence must be given to the fact, that, in spite of the 
gradually lessening numbers of these holdings for many 
years past, a very substantial portion of Great Britain 
still cultivated in small farms. 

There are in Great Britain 32,577,000 acres of cultiv- 
able land, and out of this area 4,899,000 acres are in 
farms of from 1 to 50 acres, whilst 27,700,000 acres 
are in farms of from 50 acres to 1,000 acres. The fact 
that nearly 1 5 per cent . of the farm land is already in 
small holdings may fairly be taken to show that a living 
is to be got by the right sort of people from this method 
of farming. 

It is only reasonable to argue that the hitherto unsatis- 
fied demand for land for small holdings has arisen in 
part from the fact of the prosperity of the existing holders 
having convinced their neighbours that they also could 
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make the business pay if they had the opportunity to 
do so. 

This statement of the case is further reinforced by the 
fact that the value of live stock per acre on the small 
farms is in excess of what is kept on the larger 
holdings. 

Recent returns show that the 

Value of horses, cattle, sheep per acre on 

farms of 50 acres and under is . . . £4 17s. 6d. per acre. 
The average on all other farms is . £4 is. $i. per acre. 

The proportion is 20 per cent, in favour of the small 
holder, and goes to show that he is fairly able to equip 
his farm with requisite live stock and does not suffer by 
comparison with his richer neighbours. 

In the first returns that have been issued respecting 
the applications for small holdings under the Act of 
1907 the Board of Agriculture makes special remark on 
the satisfactory evidence forthcoming as to the financial 
ability of those applying for land. It is more important 
for a small holder to have character and knowledge 
than great capital without these more essential quali- 
ties ; but it is a most important element in the new condi- 
tion of affairs that throughout England the County 
Council Committees of Enquiry should have reported 
so favourably of those whom they have seen and 
examined on this point. 

A land agent in Worcestershire for over 1,000 small 
holdings informed me that last year, at the conclusion 
of his rent audit, there was not more than £6 of rent 
overdue. The experience of the Parish Councils in this 
county, which I have already mentioned, is of the same 
character, and they report that the rents, when due, are 
properly paid. 



THE SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS 
ACT, 1907. 

It will hot be amiss briefly to state the features of the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1907, which concern 
the person desirous to hire land from his County Council 
under the provisions of this Act. 

County Councils are required to make known the 
provisions of the Act and to invite applications for land 
from persons who intend themselves to cultivate it. The 
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land may either be hired or purchased by the Councils 
and then re-let to suitable applicants, The Councils 
have compulsory powers either to hire or purchase land. 
The amount they may expend in carrying out the Act 
must not exceed the produce of a penny rate. This pro- 
vision gives abundant scope, as will be seen if I mention 
the position in the county of Worcester. 

A penny rate produces over £7,000 per annum. If 
land were purchased by means of mortgaging it for 
two -thirds of its value, and the rent to be derived from 
it were taken into account, it will be seen the margin of 
£7,000 per annum, after crediting the rent receivable, 
would provide for the purchase of land, say, at £40 per 
acre, of very large area indeed. 

If, on the other hand, it is decided to hire land, then 
the margin out of £7,000 per year available after 
taking into account the rents receivable is again very 
extensive . 

It was argued by some that the produce of a penny rate 
was the total amount which could be expended in any 
one year, but this view has been negatived by the Board 
of Agriculture, as, in the event of outlay for buildings 
being required in addition to buying land, not many 
scores of acres could have been purchased annually 
towards supplying the first batch of applicants of about 
900 persons for nearly 9,000 acres of land to be hired. 

County Councils hiring land must take it upon lease 
for either 14 or 35 years, and at the end of a lease 
they may re -hire it again. The owner can claim to have 
the land so leased re -valued for rent, but in doing this 
the valuer is not permitted to take into account any 
improvements which may have been made by the tenants. 
If any dispute arises as to the rent to be paid by thel 
County Council, the Board of Agriculture is to appoint 
a valuer who shall go and hear the evidence, and his 
decision is to be final. 

In the event of its being claimed for any land that it 
is of special value for building, it may be hired by the 
Council at an agricultural rent until such time as it is 
required for building, when it must on due notice be 
given up by the tenant on his receiving compensation for 
any agricultural improvements. 

The occupier has the security of tenure arising from 
his being the tenant of a public body, and he is secured 
compensation by several Acts of Parliament, so that, 
altogether, he occupies an enviable ppsition compared 
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with a vast proportion of farmers, both larger and 
smaller. 

With fixity of tenure, fair rent, and compensation for 
improvements, there should be scope for the greatest 
activity and enterprise, whilst the community and the 
Councils are protected by being able to get rid of a 
tenant who does not pay his rent, or who in other 
respects proves himself a bad farmer. 

Landowners are protected by its being forbidden for 
any park, pleasure ground, or home farm to be taken 
for the purposes of the Act, nor may an applicant claim 
to be supplied with any specified piece of land. 

The farmers are protected by its being forbidden to 
take any land from a holding of 50 acres and under, 
nor an unreasonable quantity of land from any one farm. 
Thus, if in a parish of 4,000 acres of large farms 400 
acres were applied for by persons wishing to be Small 
Holders, no one could be called upon to give up over 
10 per cent, of the land he was farming). As a matter 
of fact, in very few. cases has it been found that more 
than 2 or 3 per cent . of the land of any parish has been 
applied for, and there is reason to suppose that when 
landowners and occupiers have had time to consider the 
position and digest the applications for land, there is 
great likelihood of reasonable applications for Small 
Holdings through the County Councils being fairly met 
without recourse to compulsion. 

A very important provision of the Act is that by which 
County Councils are empowered to let land to associa- 
tions. This points towards a development of the prin- 
ciple of co-operation which has been conspicuously 
deficient hitherto amongst cultivators of land in England, 
both small and large. 



Need for Co-operation. 

The remarkable development of co-operation which 
has taken part in Denmark has unfortunately no counter- 
part in England. Some good work in this direction has 
been done in Ireland, largely by the efforts of Sir Horace 
Plunket and his supporters, and a start has been made in 
this direction in England, in some instances with most 
encouraging results. 

What has been done is an incentive and stimulus to 
work for more, and it cannot but be believed that 
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gradually the English small holder will awake to the 
advantage of co-operation in purchasing seeds and 
manures and implements, in insuring his stock against 
accident and disease, in consigning his produce to market, 
in establishing small holders' banks, and in various 
other ways that only time and necessity will prove the 
value of. 

There are important influences at work in this direc- 
tion. The Co-operative Union of Manchester (the execu- 
tive body of the great co-operative concerns of the 
North of England), the Agricultural Organization Society, 
the Allotments and Small Holdings Association, and the 
Central Small Holdings Society are all at work, and 
recently the Board of Agriculture has decided to make an 
advance of £1,200 per year in conjunction with an 
advance by the Agricultural Organization Society of a 
similar amount, and this sum will be carefully and ener- 
getically administered by a joint committee, partly nomi- 
nated by the Board of Agriculture, resolutely bent on 
winning converts and practical upholders to a fruitful 
and solid policy. 



Right of Appeal to the Board of Agriculture. 

The smooth working of the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Act is provided for by the right of appeal which 
is given to the Board of Agriculture, "which is called 
upon to appoint commissioners whose business it is to 
approve the schemes for Small Holdings set up by the 
County Councils, and in the absence of suitable schemes 
the commissioners have power in the last resort to pro- 
ceed to the districts where the alleged neglect of duty 
on the part of the Councils has occurred, and if they 
consider there is ground for complaint they are required, 
after allowing the County Council to perform its duty, to 
take up the performance of it themselves and to charge 
the cost to the county. 

There is reason to hope that there will be little 
occasion for compulsory action on the part of the com- 
missioners. Public opinion is roused, and so much in 
favour of the Act, that in no county has it been seriously 
proposed to oppose its action, although in some districts 
there is a disposition evident to be what Earl Carrington 
calls " slow movers," which will need careful watching. 

The Small Holdings Committee of the County Councils, 
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frequently reinforced by persons interested in the subject 
from outside, have set themselves to work to administer 
the Act. 

The Board of Agriculture is required by Parliament 
to present an annual report on the progress of the 
Small Holdings Act, and by this means the subject will 
be kept constantly in viewj and complaints of delay or 
unreasonable action by Councils under the Act will be 
brought under the notice of Parliament, and public opinion 
may be depended upon to demand compliance with the 
law. 
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PART II. 
SMALL HOLDINGS I HAVE VISITED. 



I NOW proceed with accounts, more or less in detail, of 
actual visits paid to small holders, and of notes often 
made upon the spot of some of their experiences. My 
notes have been principally taken in England, although 
I have seen something of small farming in Wales and 
Ireland. The districts are pretty widely spread, and 
I have visited hard workers at Small Holdings in 
Cheshire, Cumberland, Worcestershire, Lincoln, Essex, 
Yorkshire, Somersetshire, Shropshire, Wiltshire, North- 
ampton, etc. It is hardly necessary to point out that in 
point of soil, climate, markets, railway facilities, and 
other particulars, the people of the counties I have named 
comprise almost every variety of experience. It is a 
favourite idea of the arm-chair critic, whom we all know 
so well and esteem so highly, that to be successful a 
small holder must have special facilities and advantages . 
It is urged that he cannot succeed unless he has the best 
land of every district ; he must be next door to the rail- 
way station ; there must be a good and highly-priced 
market near at hand ; the rent must be low and his capital 
large. Need I say our friend of the arm-chair sketches 
an outline of a pleasant state of affairs which falls to the 
lot of comparatively few? The small holder, as I know 
him, can boast the possession of not many of these advan- 
tages usually ; but if he has character, knowledge, a good 
wife, some capital and capacity for much hard work, I 
would confidently back him almost anywhere to achieve 
a fair measure of success. 



Worcestershire. 

Iri Worcestershire, where I have lived for between thirty 
and forty years, successful Small Holdings of almost every 
type may be found. It is frequently asserted that this 
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county offers "special facilities for them ; but beyond those 
in the Vale of Evesham it is doubtful if this holds true. 
The northern part of the county is hilly and cold, with 
a poorish, red marl soil. It has the merit of suiting 
stock rearing, and the small farmers avail themselves of 
this . In one large parish, along with numerous big farms, 
I found there were 150 holdings of under 50 acres each — 
many being quite small . The soil is poor, but hard work 
and thrift with butter making, pig keeping and stock rear- 
ing, enable the people to live and thrive . The nearnejss of 
Birmingham is often cited as a ^reason for Small Holdings 
in Worcester flourishing. This is partially correct, but 
Warwick, Stafford, and Leicester are' as near, without 
showing any special return from Small Holdings. In 
old times Worcester was a county of large so-called 
forests and great sub -division of holdings, and to this 
cause I should ascribe the reason of much of what we now 
find, and farms have not been " laid together " to the 
same extent as in other counties. Up to the times of 
the French Wars, high prices of wheat, the Corn Laws, 
and high rents, England was essentially a country of 
Small Holdings, with, one fourth of the area in commons 
to which the small holders had access, and there are 
indications that the trend of farming in many districts 
is tending towards a return to smaller holdings and the 
intensive cultivation, to which the nearness of great town 
populations offers many inducements. Worcestershire 
is a case in point. 

Near Worcester, going to attend a County Council 
enquiry into Small Holdings, we found a working gar- 
dener who had enlarged an allotment of half an acre 
of Wheat into two acres of rose trees, and was sending 
them all over the world. Such cases show the many 
resources of which men may and do avail themselves 
when the land is put within their reach. 

Any account of the Vale of Evesham Small Holdings 
would ,well occupy the whole of this brief paper. I 
have the honour of representing a part of this Garden 
of England on the County Council of Worcestershire. 
Be it remembered, it was formerly chiefly in large 
farms, and it was only when these proved unprofitable 
that " little men " got a chance on the land. I need 
hardly say they pay more rent than their predecessors 
did. A fair sized market garden holding here would 
be five acres. The following statement is based on the 
practical experience of a small holder. Fifty pounds 
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to £100 of capital would not be too much for a good 
start. This would be worked by a father and son and 
help at special seasons. At least £10 per year should 
be spent in planting fruit trees until the capital would be 
£150. Then would be grown asparagus, lettuce, spring 
cabbage, onions, wall-flowers, radish, peas and potatoes 
for use. The land is laid out in strips, 15 yards wide. 
Between each strip would be planted plums and small 
bush fruit underneath. Fertilisers are liberally used, 
chiefly fish manure, nitrate of soda and shoddy. Plough- 
ing is hired chiefly at 2s. per hour, and constantly a 
horse and cart is kept. Rent would'be up to £50 includ- 
ing a house. The people often prefer to live in the 
villages for the convenience of shops, school, post-office, 
etc. A telephone from the village post-office is constantly 
used to keep in touch with Salesmen at distant markets. 
The sales should be £150 to start with in a fair year, and 
by good management there should be £100 per year avail- 
able for Hying and saving after a start has been got . Not 
many of the people do much in account keeping. Their 
chief markets are in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and South 
Wales. Enterprise meets with reward. A small holder of 
education and knowledge mentioned that from one fruit 
he planted he had sold in his best year £150 worth from a 
quarter of an acre . Railway vans circulate pretty widely 
to collect produce, and many people send small lots to 
the auction sales held several times a week in Evesham. 
Tomatoes and marrows are favourite crops with those who 
have capital for a glass-house in which to sow the seeds, 
and I know men who grow cucumbers also under glass. 
Sauce is made from the tomatoes by some, and there is 
an important move in progress to " can " surplus fruit, 
which is regarded with much hope. The stories of fruit 
not worth gathering may be dismissed as untrue. It 
never pays not to pick good fruit. A land agent in this 
district for 1,000 small holdings told me that he knew 
scores of men who twelve or fifteen years ago were 
labourers at 15s. per week, who were now worth from 
£100 to £500 each. 



Lincolnshire. 

Lincolnshire offers as remarkable and suggestive a 
variety of Small Holding industries as anywhere in Eng- 
land, though without any great advantage in the way of 
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climate ; it has many varieties of soil, and a people alive 
to the possibilities of independence and reasonable pros- 
perity if only they can get the land which the Small 
Holdings Act, 1907, will enable them to do. Those who 
have had the fortune to be small holders, as Artemus 
Ward says, "like it as far as they have got." I have spent a 
good deal of time visiting different men growing all sorts 
of crops in this county. Wheat and beans, sheep and 
barley, poultry and vegetables and fruit, daffodil bulbs 
and flowers, cattle rearing and feeding, etc. — one could 
easily fill this pamphlet with interesting details of the 
experiences of these worthy people. 

One of the most notable is the case of a gentleman 
who pointed to his wife and related how once she used 
to scrub their little shop every week where they sold rags 
and iron. His health demanded an outdoor life, and he 
took to flower selling and then to growing, and at the 
time of my visit he was owner 'of 80 acres of land covered 
with a costly crop and reputed to be worth at least 
£12,000. This is one of the romances of Small Holding. 
I thought, on passing the excellent house in which this 
gentleman is now living, it would not be so remarkable 
in a town business, but land has been supposed to be 
incapable of giving such results. 



Sheep and Small Holdings. 

Only this spring, when looking at a fine flock of sheep 
in Herefordshire, the owner, an able and respected public 
man, had mentioned that they were a crop Small Holdings 
would not produce. Not long after in Lincolnshire, dining 
with a small holder who had shown me his cows and 
young stock and fatting beasts, I asked if any small 
holders kept sheep and was assured we could spend the 
afternoon in visiting them. We started out, and the first 
man we came to was moving hurdles, and told me he 
began with 4 acres and then got on a little and kept 
sheep, and now he and his five sons farmed 800 acres — 
evidently no longer a small holder — but he pointed 
down the road, and in a few minutes I was taking notes 
from another beginner. He told me he had a 30-acre 
holding, 26 arable, of which 5 were roots, 12 barley, 
and paid £60 rent, which was too much. He grew 
good barley and kept 12 to 15 ewes and reared last 
year 18 lambs. He had 2 horses, 2 cows reared calves, 
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a lot of pigs, arid very properly meant to get a bigger 
farm. On the way to this man I visited a little place 
of 6 acres, where were kept 2 cows, which ran by the 
dyke sides in summer, 2 calves were reared, 4 pigs kept 
and fatted. The cows had 4 lbs. cake daily, which is 
more than many large farmers give. Six to 8 tons 
of potatoes were grown per acre, and 5 6 bushels of oats .. 
The rent was £12 10s. and included a cottage ; the 
rates were 255. per year. The farm buildings he had 
put up himself. The next fields on a large farm were 
rented at 175. 6d. per acre, including, of course, house 
and buildings. 

In another district of Lincoln I was kindly lodged 
by an experienced small holder, who carried my port- 
manteau for me in proof of his appreciation of a meeting 
where I had explained the Small Holdings Act. His 
home was roomy, as it was one of those rare buildings, 
a closed public -house. After breakfast next morning 
of good home -cured bacon and new laid eggs, he invited 
me to see his holding of 5^ acres. Not a yard of ground 
was wasted, and he told me he had planted 1,400 fruit 
trees, big and little. In one of the buildings were 6 
fat pigs, and 2 useful horses in the stable. My host 
was a market gardener and sold his produce chiefly at 
a watering-place, distance 13 miles. Opening a door 
were chickens — very early, for it was January — and he 
said his wife and two daughters had reared, and he had 
sold, 1,000 head of poultry last year. Everything was 
in good order, and I was reminded of the accounts we 
have read of the prosperous French peasant proprietor. 
On the way back to the station he mentioned that the 
last five years they had done well, saving £40 per year 
for 4 years and last year £90. The money was in the 
bank and he had applied to the County Council for a 
larger farm under the Act of 1907, and hoped to have 
an easier life in future years. He had been a groom 
and gardener originally, and his wife a servant. They 
were ambitious of independence, and could work hard 
and hired a place of 3 acres, and when they started had 
1 05. of capital, besides good character and pluck and 
knowledge. He told how he hired the grass of the 
banks of the great drains of the district and made hay 
which they stacked by the wife rigging up the wash -tub 
with a rope which he pulled across the water and loaded 
and she pulled back filled with the hay and helped to 
stack. Of such good material may the small holder 
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be made, and it is well worth a new law to enable more 
of such people to get a start. 

Axholm, in Lincoln, where I have also been, is widely 
known as one of the very few unenclosed parishes in 
England. Small Holdings have always been the rule 
here. The people help each other in working them, 
hiring out to one another horses, ploughs, etc., and 
putting their stacks of corn near together for conveni- 
ence of threshing. Hundreds of thriving Small Hold- 
ings exist in this and the next two parishes, and they 
have survived the depression in farming successfully, 
and present satisfactory proof of the economic strength 
of the position of the capable small holder. 

In the space allotted to me there is time to say but 
little of my experiences in visiting Small Holdings in 
Yorkshire, Shropshire, Essex, Somerset, Wiltshire and 
Cheshire, but I hope to mention some suggestive facts 
about Small Holdings in these counties, and I must 
apologise if, in a rapid summary, one seems to gallop 
over a country that would pay for more detailed 
attention. 

Shropshire and Cheshire. 

Shropshire and Cheshire afford instances of successful 
and long-continued labourers' dairying Small Holdings, 
which are of great value in giving the occupiers the 
opportunity of earning a margin out of which it is 
possible with thrift and good fortune to build up a 
capital for a larger farm. One village in Shropshire 
which I have visited was notable from the fact that the 
owner told me he had been serving abroad for years and 
had refused to adopt his agent's suggestion to throw the 
many little holdings on the estate into a few larger ones. 
The consequence had been that at the time of my visit 
some years ago every acre was occupied by little as well 
as bigger farmers, and that the rents had not been dimi- 
nished by the then depression in agriculture. The owner 
of the estate described it as "a village where there is 
no poverty," and I found on careful inspection that these 
words were verified. Of the cases of which I took notes, 
one holding was 4§ acres rented with cottage at £ 1 4 per 
year. The stock consisted of cow and calf, 2 yearling 
heifers, 2 pigs and poultry. I was told that the money 
to start with was got by saving before marriage and laid 
out on a cow, and the milk had been of great value in 
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rearing the children, of which there had been a family of 
eleven. The husband worked as a waggoner whilst the 
wife looked after the little holding, and there was no 
reason to consider that, as some suggest, the land had 
been used as a means of keeping down wages. Sales of 
£35 per year were made, and the house was supplied with 
1 J lbs. of butter per week, bacon and pork, and skim 
milk, with some of the eggs. The hay was got in by a 
hired man, assisted by the occupier's wife. One more 
case may be mentioned. Here the farm was one of 13 
acres, and the tenant as usual was absent at his work. 
He was a farm labourer earning 13s. per week, and had 
been at the same place for 30 years. He had a stock 
of 3 cows, 3 yearling heifers, and 6 sheep, the lambs 
from which were usually sold in August for about 35s. 
each. The wife was dead and the little farm was looked 
after by a daughter. Abundance of provisions were 
consumed in the house from the farm. This man had 
begun with a smaller farm of 3 acres, and had gradually 
saved enough to stock a larger one. The capital on 
this farm would considerably exceed £100, and that the 
man was not spoiled as a labourer was proved by his long 
continuance under the same employer. 



Lord Tollemache's Three Acres and a Cow Small 
Holdings. 

The best known Small Holdings in Cheshire are those 
which I visited on the estate of the first Lord Tollemache* 
in 1884, and afterwards wrote a description of and called 
it " Three Acres and a Cow," and incidentally invented a 
cry which has earned a name in current history. I found 
300 labourers earning wages of 12s. per week as cowmejn, 
each occupying a house with 3 acres of grass land 
attached for which they paid a rent of £6 per year. On 
each holding was a cow and often a yearling heifer, with 
pigs and poultry, and with the hay stack I estimated the 
capital of each holding at not less than £30, which is 
over the average of larger farms. The system had the 
advantage of attaching the people to their homes, giving 
them the opportunity to save and eventually take more 
land, besides the gain to the children of plenty of milk 
and better food than they would have got by their 
father's wages alone. I was closely questioned about 
this instance of successful Small Holdings when examined 
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before the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Poor, presided over by his present Majesty the King, who 
showed his interest by the number of questions he asked 
me. The reports of the County Council Committees on 
the Small Holdings Act, 1907, go to prove that given 
a motive for saving there will be a great number who 
will be able to find capital to start a Small Holding. 
Recently visiting in Cheshire I found the 3 acres and a 
cow Small Holdings on the Tollemache estate still 
flourishing, and a means of comfort and satisfaction to 
the labourers. On my first visit one of the tenants told 
me he would rather pay £10 per year more rent than give 
up his Small Holding of three acres and a house. 



Somersetshire. 

Somersetshire is a county where a great area of land 
has been applied for under the Small Holdings Act, 
1907 — not less than 20,000 acres ; and where the people 
have had many opportunities of seeing their neighbours 
doing well with a bit of land. The district near Axbridge 
under the Mendips is well known for early strawberries, of 
which I have seen many plantations. The advantage 
this district has is the warmth of the sheltered Mendip 
slopes, combined with suitable soil for the fruit. One 
case I came across where a man was paying £5 rent for 
J acre with whom I expressed some commiseration ; but 
was told that the value of the strawberries sold from 
this plot last year was £58, which appeared satisfactory. 

In this neighbourhood Cheddar cheese is made, and 
I came across numerous cases of successful Small Hold- 
ings on which good cheese was made. One man on 48 
acres kept 16 cows and some sheep, and another on To 
acres kept 4 cows, and both were satisfied with the 
return. The best proof of the popular belief in the 
system being the number of applications to the County 
Council from small men with capital for land by means 
of which they could go and do likewise. 



Essex. 

In Essex, where I was born, the labourers on my 
father's farm received 10s. per week and ended their days 
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in the workhouse. There are now many little men thriv- 
ing by growing seeds and fruit for which the climate of 
this, the sunniest part of England, gives encouragement . 
I have visited the holdings of men on Tiptree Heath, once 
a barren, hopeless spot, the scene of the well-known 
farm experiments of the late Mr. Mechi, where abetter 
result than he could show is got by strawberry growing 
by little men, who find a ready market in the well-known 
fruit preserving works of my greatly esteemed friend, 
Mr. A. C. Wilkin, who has made it a part of the labour 
of his useful life to promote and encourage the estab- 
lishment of hard-working, thrifty people on the land to 
their great and lasting benefit. Another case acciden- 
tally brought under my notice was that of a labourer 
who, in his spare time, had grown and harvested £20 
worth of seeds from! a small patch of land. 



Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. 

I was met here with many and grievous murmurs at the 
difficulty hitherto in obtaining land for Small Holdings, 
and I was shown Small ^Holdings which had been 
added to the large farms adjoining. These things, 
happily, had not damped the resolve of some of the 
people to apply for land under the new Act. One man 
showed me his present tiny piece of land, little bigger 
than a garden, on which he was growing good crops 
of hay and roots to add to it, for the winter feed of the 
horse he used in his little business of posting and 
driving visitors over Salisbury Plain. In addition, he 
had built up business in hatching out and rearing early 
chickens for which he found a ready sale, and he had 
in addition a good colony of getting on for a hundred 
hives of bees. These also yielded him a fair return, 
and he was looking forward to more land by means of the 
Act of 1907 with a hope that we who have perhaps never 
had our energies so cribbed, cabined and confined can 
hardly realise. Some of the struggling dwellers in the 
numerous small towns in these counties, knowing the 
impossibility hitherto of getting any land, were greatly 
moved by the prospect of independence held out by the 
new Act and its compulsory powers of getting land, which 
it will be the duty of the Board of Agriculture, if appealed 
to, to enforce where required. 
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Small Farming a Lost Art. 

Improved methods of working, and especially by means 
of co-operative action, will assuredly be gradually de- 
veloped. In many parts of the United Kingdom the 
business of successfully working a Small Holding has 
been forgotten, and when you suggest that it is still prac- 
ticable and profitable you are sometimes met with 
incredulity and pity for your ignorance and folly in up- 
holding such an absurdity. For many years it has been 
my great delight to pay visits to small holders in every 
part, who exhibit proofs of great variety and ingenuity 
in the methods they pursue and in the crops they pro- 
duce. As a Lincoln man recently said to me, " There are 
very few who don't succeed if they have the right qualifi- 
cations." It may be confidently said in the opinion of 
the people most concerned "it is better to be a poor 
farmer than a poor labourer," and I heartily subscribe 
to the doctrine. 



Allotments and Small Holdings Association. 

I venture to commend the subject of the management 
and cultivation of Small Holdings, which I have wit- 
nessed, to the impartial consideration of all who are keen 
and resolute Land Reformers. One of the most effective 
ways of doing this is to make known your willingness 
to advise and co-operate with applicants to the County 
Council for land for Small Holdings. Frequently meet- 
ings can be usefully held to explain the Act, and after- 
wards form local associations of men who want land. 
The Committee of the Allotments and Small Holdings 
Association, Birmingham, of which I have the honour to 
be chairman, will welcome the assistance of everyone 
who will join the association, and will gladly supply all 
the information and assistance in its power. 
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